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Much Has Been Written about Supervision 
but There Have Been Very Few Attempts at 
Studying the Matter Scientifically. Hence 
There Is Too Much About It that We Know 
Very Little About. 


Ate Managements Views 
of Supervision Faulty? 


Digests and Interpretation of Study 
By QuENTIN W. FILE 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


ow much do industrial managements know about supervision? Apparently | 
they have-many ideas and strong opinions, but most of these are faulty, in the ' 
opinion of so-called experts. Most management views are not based upon 
sound knowledge arrived at by any thorough studies of the problems. 


No Proper Basis of Selection 


ENCE Management has no proper basis on which to select supervisors, to promote 
H them, to train them, or to determine their worth or uselessness to the organiza- 
tion. So the most important link in the management worker contact is actually in 
many cases the weakest link. It may not be, but the point is that in many companies 
there is almost a total lack of knowledge as to what, in supervision, constitutes a 
strong or a weak link, and little knowledge of any supervisor, as to whether he is 
strong or weak, or whether he is the man who keeps labor relations on an even keel, 
or is the man who rocks and finally upsets the boat. 

This inadequacy of management's knowledge of the facts of supervision has 
recently come to light as a result of a study which set out to find out if supervisory 
quality could be measured. In brief the study showed that the type of supervisory 
quality that experts think supervisors should possess can be measured, but that the 
vague and conflicting notions of supervisory quality that managements have are sO 
sketchy that they cannot often even be stated, much less measured. 
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ARE MANAGEMENT S VIEWS OF SUPERVISION FAULTY? 


Management’s Ideas 
——— definite ideas are of the following kinds. It believes: 


(a) that technical and trade ability is of primary importance. 


(b) that the primary job of a supervisor is to get out production at 
minimum cost. 


(c) that standardized methods of dealing with supervisory problems are 
best—without regard to the personality differences of workers. 


(d) that the supervisor's first and foremost responsibility is to man- 
agement. 


(e) that it is undesirable to delegate responsibility for improved work- 
ing conditions to workers. 


(f) that workers should not be told their chances of promotion or of 
getting raises, except by management. 
(g) that workers should be ‘‘kept in their place’’. 
Ch) that supervisors should use negative rather than constructive meth- 
ods of handling supervisor-worker relations. 
These are samples of the faulty, limited and often unrealistic concepts of management 
regarding supervisory jobs. In general, it was found that management thinks 
in terms of a host of single specific items in the supervisory job, and in so far as it 
attempts to judge the quality of supervision does so on the basis of a supervisor's 
ability to handle each or all of these specific functions. 

That these specific factors are often contradictory is not recognized. Nor is the 
fact recognized that there is a general factor of supervisory ability, which is common 
to all supervisory jobs in all companies, enabling a man if he has a high degree of this 
general supervisory ability to be good in any situation and in any company. 


General Supervisory Ability 


ITHOUT this general supervisory ability, or with only a limited quality of it, 
W: supervisor cannot satisfactorily carry out the specific functions management 
might legitimately regard as important. This general supervisory ability can be 
measured; supervisors with not much of it can be trained in it, and when so trained 
can easily be trained to handle the specific items; it is better to select men with good 
potential supervisory ability, and then train them in the specific items of a particular . 
job, rather than to select men on the basis of their apparent knowledge of specific 
items of the job, and then hope to develop in them general supervisory ability. 

We may illustrate this problem of specifics by the story of a training director of a 
company, who in his foreman classes, thought to find out what things he should 
train the men to be better in handling, by asking the group of foremen to name the 
items on which they had been balled out by the company. Twenty supervisors came 
up with 272 items on which management had balled them out. 

This approach to supervisory problems is, we are afraid, all too representative 
of management thinking, and of the thinking of most foreman training instructors. 
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It is obvious that such an approach is based upon faulty understanding of the super- 
visory job, and puts the problem in terms to which there can never be any satisfactory 
solution. (The management of this company fired this trainer, because he stirred up 
the foremen so much, and then hired another of the same way of thinking.) 

A direct quotation from the published report of this study follows: 


Report Quoted 
Construction of the Test 


N THE construction of an instrument for measuring supervisory quality, considera- 

tion must be given to the relative importance of both the general and the specific 
factors involved. The seemingly predominant importance of the general factors 
of supervision is emphasized by the large number of books and articles now expressing 
the need for improved understanding of human relations and the importance of 
personalities in achieving industrial harmony. 

Most industrial supervisors are obtained by some form of upgrading. It seems 
quite possible, therefore, that any individual, who is able to qualify for a supervisory 
position on the basis of his general abilities, will either have acquired, or can acquire, 
the specific knowledge necessary for handling the job. It was on the basis of the 
hypothesis that factors generally common to industrial supervisory positions are the really 
important quantities that this project of constructing a valid measure of supervisory 
quality.was conceived. 

When developing any test, it is necessary to make certain basic assumptions. 
The principal assumptions of this study were: 

t. That ability to supervise workers is something general in nature rather than 
highly specific to a given job or company. The supervisor's effectiveness is, in the 
long run, dependent upon his understanding of and ability to deal with Auman 
relations. 

2. That lack of this general ability to deal with workers is the greatest single 
cause of supervisory failures and of management-worker friction. 

3. Fhat knowledge of how to handle the supervisory function can be tested by 
obtaining responses to certain significant questions which are drawn directly from 
problems which frequently confront the supervisor. 

4. That such questions can be obtained by direct contact with supervisors on the 
job, by careful study of the literature concerning supervisory fundamentals and 
supervisory problems, by taking into account the relevant principles of psychology, 
and by systematically ‘‘weeding out’’ those items which prove unfruitful. 

In: selecting the items for the supervisory ability test, How Supervise?, three 
definite objectives were kept in mind. 

1. The items must be presented in problem form calling for an operational re- 
sponse, i.e., the items should ask ‘“What should be done . . . 2’’ or “‘Is it desirable to 
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2. The items must have ‘‘face’’ as well as statistical validity. They must pre- 
sent problems which are pertinent to industrial supervisors regardless of the depart- 






























P §} ment or the company from which the supervisors are selected. 
3. These items must be simply worded so that amy supervisor can see the problem 
involved. 
Item Selection 
Items for How Supervise? were selected from three distinct sources: publications 
‘: concerning industrial supervision, suggestions from industrial supervisors and person- 
‘ nel men, and contacts with labor leaders. The most fruitful and readily available 
‘ source of potential items-was the industrial literature. ; 
7 Contacts with various supervisors in a sizable manufacturing company offered a 
: means of checking on the practicality of the problems presented and of obtaining 
additional items. 
ns 
ry (End of Direct Quote) 
e 
w After some 204 suitable questions to be included in the first test of supervisory 
ly ability had been picked, as described above, the next job was to find out the best or 
ry [J Cofrect answers to the questions, and to discard the questions which seemed to be 
unsuitable because there was disagreement as to the correct answer. Also the best 
- questions had to be determined. 
al Good Supervisors Know Best Answers 
he T was assumed that good supervisors would know and agree upon the correct 
2an I answers, and the best questions as a group. It was also assumed that men who 
write books on supervision, and those actually engaged in supervisory training 
gle | would, as a group, know and agree upon the correct answers and best questions (so- 
called experts). | 
by This was where the first snag occurred. The assumption that the best supervis- 
om § ors would know the correct answers was unworkable, because it was impossible to 
find out who the best supervisors were. It was thought that if the supervisors were _ 
the § rated by those working below them, and by those to whom they reported—in other 
and | words their bosses, the best supervisors could be ascertained. 
ZY, Five hundred and fifty-seven sets of four ratings on each supervisor by members 
of management above the supervisors were obtained. 
aree There was an almost total lack of agreement among the four raters of each super- 
visor, so that the same man might be rated excellent, good, average or poor by four 
| re- §f different supervisors, all of whom were supposed to know him well enough to rate 
eto f him. So that it was totally impossible to find out who the best supervisors were 


from management ratings. 
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Supervisory Ratings Unreliable 


a. of course, is just finding out over again, that supervisory ratings by manage- 
ment are totally worthless. It has sometimes been assumed that rating of a super- 
visor by the man over him being unreliable, if three or more men rate him, the 
averaging of the ratings will give the correct rating. This study shows that this 
assumption is wrong. Four errors do not make a right. This assumption has as 
much sense in it as getting four children to do an arithmetic problem to which they 
all give wrong answers, and trying to get the right answer by averaging their four 
wrong answers. 

So the investigators were blocked in their attempt to get a group of good super- 
visors to say what the correct answers to their questions on supervisory problems 
were. 

The experts selected to say which were correct answers to the best test questions 
were eight writers on the subject, and thirty-seven men on the staff of the Training 
Within Industry division of the Government. 

These forty-five men were found to have a high degree of agreement as to the 
correct answers, and the writers agreed well with the practical foremen trainers. So 
that the answers upon which they agreed were accepted as correct for the test. 

Of course, the judgment of the actual supervisors which management had rated 
as to the correct answers to the questions were in almost total disagreement with each 
other, so that 557 supervisors gave almost 557 different answers to each question. 
And of course there was no agreement as to the correctness of answers as between the 
supervisors and the experts. This completely blocked the use of management’s or 
supervisors’ opinions as to the correctness of answers or the value of questions to be 
included in the test. Reliance had to be placed entirely upon the views of experts. 


Lack of Agreement among Management People 


His lack of agreement of management people as to the correct answers to ques- 
‘Laan was seen in one company (not included in this study) where an attempt was 
made in supervisory training classes to educate the men in understanding written 
company policy in labor relations matters. The training director had selected twenty 
questions dealing with problems that had been brought up by the union as grievance 
cases, and next to each question had put four different answers, which the union 
alleged had been given by top-ranking supervisors. The class was asked to mark the 
correct answer, and then any differences would be discussed. 

Among the men in this class there was absolutely no agreement by all as to the 
correct answer to any question. Obviously the company had a long way to go in 
supervisory training, meantime the workers were irritated by different interpretations 
of written policy by different supervisors. The union was putting it all over the 
company in collective bargaining, because the company would say, when the union 
asked for a ruling on a girevance, that it was impossible, would ruin the company, 
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or was an infringement on management rights, and so could not be granted, and the 
union would just bring to their attention that in Dept. K, or Division X, the ruling 
asked by the union was actually in effect. 


The Human Relations Aspects 


HE main point of disagreement between the experts and the management represen- 
Raaee was on the importance of questions relating to the human or mental hy- 
giene aspects of supervisors relations. The experts thought these most important, 
but the supervisors passed them over as relatively unimportant. Modern writings 
on industrial relations, particularly at the supervisory level, have all stressed the 
great importance of the individual human relations angle. Even top flight indus- 
trialists generally give lip service to this idea. 

But in so far as management-selected supervisors do reflect management’s actual 
opinion as to what are the important items of good supervision, then actually it is 
obvious that management is unaware of the true importance of human relations in 
supervision. Another possible explanation is that top management is as well aware 
of the importance of this as it says it is, but that the principles of improved personnel 
relations have barely trickled through to operational levels. 

A further direct quotation from the published report of this study follows: 


Report Quoted 
Summary and Conclusions 


ONCLusIons drawn from this study can best be made in terms of the hypotheses 
C advanced when plans for the experimental project were conceived. These hy- 
potheses logically fall into three categories: (1) those which deal with the nature of 
industrial supervision, (2) those which are concerned with criteria against which 
supervisory quality can be measured, and (3) those which deal with methods of scor- 
ing and computing data. Both the hypotheses and findings concerning them are 
discussed below. — 

The hypotheses advanced as to the nature of industrial supervision were: 

1. Important aspects of industrial supervisory ability can be measured by test items which 
are equally applicable to all industrial concerns. True. 140 discriminating items were 
found in this study; items which showed no significant variation with respect to the 
size or nature of the industrial concern. Confidence in the importance of these items 
was expressed by both industrial experts and management. 

2. The mental-hygiene aspects of industrial supervision are of primary importance. In 
other words, supervisor-worker relations are among the key determinants of good or poor super- 
vision. True. Several indications of the validity of this hypothesis were found. 

a. The average discriminating power of the items of How Supervise? which dealt 
with human relations was significantly greater than the average discriminating 
power of factual items. 
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b. In response to a felt need, the last decade has witnessed innumerable publica- 
tions of books and articles dealing with the human-relations aspects of industrial 
supervision. 

c. Supervisory training courses, which place considerable emphasis on this area, 
are now being given. 

d. The existence of labor troubles, so frequently blamed on conflicting personali- 
ties, adds further emphasis to the importance of mental hygiene in industrial relations. 

3. A general test of supervisory ability can be used to evaluate the outcomes of supervisory 
training programs. True. The experimental edition of the test was used by two 
different companies for this purpose. Significant gains were found in both cases, 
especially among the poorer supervisors. 

4. Age, education, and miscellaneous other variables are highly important factors in good 
supervision. Generally false. Of all the personal information examined, only educa- 
tion revealed a relationship above bare significance with respect to total scores on 
the test. It should be pointed out, however, that experience was measured in terms 
of two-year intervals. Differences which exist between a supervisor of one and a 
half years of experience and one with no experience at all may well have been over- 


looked. 


Validating Criteria 


HE hypotheses advanced concerning criteria for validating the test were: 
T 1. Four members of management can be found who are sufficiently well acquainted with . 
any particular supervisor to rate his abilities accurately. Questionable. Ratings obtained 
for this study were not sufficiently valid for use as a criterion for determining test item 
discrimination. Differences in standards set by different raters, lack of knowledge 
about the supervisor rated, and logical error (halo effect) concerning relations be- 
tween rating traits all tended to make the obtained ratings invalid. 

2. Industrial experts as a group give reliable answers to the problems presented in the test 
items. True. Two completely different groups of experts agreed closely as to the 
best answers to the items of the test (r= + .g1). 

3. Top management and industrial experts agree on what constitutes good supervision. 
False. Validity of this hypothesis would have eliminated the need for two criteria 
for the validation of test items. 


Management and Experts Disagree 


¥ ADDITION to the hypotheses accepted or rejected, other observations were made 
for the analysis of the experimental data. Assuming that management-selected 
supervisors do reflect the attitudes of top management in their responses, the follow- 
ing observations can be made: 

1. Management and industrial experts significantly disagree: 

a. On methods of handling dissatisfied workers. Industrial experts favor trans- 
fer; management opposes. 
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6. On methods of handling complaints. Management favors standardized pro- 
cedures for each type of complaint; the experts favor the recognition of individual 
differences. 

c. As to the desirability of delegating responsibility to workers for improving 
working conditions. Management opposes. 

d. As to the wisdom of allowing regular rest periods. Management opposes. 

e. As to whether a worker should be told what promotions he can expect provid- 
ing he attains a certain level of proficiency. Management maintains that these 
matters of salary and promotion are company business which should not be disclosed. 

2. Industrial supervisors, selected by management as best, are not fully aware of 
the importance of human-relations problems in industrial supervision. Very few of 
these problems as presented in the test items approached significance with respect to 
the management-ratings criterion. The same items were highly significant with 
respect to the total score criterion. 


Test Believed Useful 


roM the hypotheses investigated and observations made, we may conclude that 
pe factors of supervision do exist and that these quantities can be measured. 
The human-relations aspects of, supervision are vital and are, of necessity, receiving 
an ever-increasing amount of attention from management. Industrial experts, both 
theoretical and practical, have rather clear-cut ideas about these general factors. In- 
dustrial management tends to be less progressive and seems to favor keeping the 
worker ‘‘in his place,’’ rather than encouraging him to become interested in “‘com- 
pany affairs.’’ Management’s idea of what it wants in a good supervisor seems 
rather inclined toward negative rather than constructive methods of handling 
supervisor-worker relations. Management is, however, well aware of the factual 
problems in industry and how they should be handled. Only on items dealing with 
the mental-hygiene aspects of supervision were there indications of significant weak- 
nesses. 

From this study, a test of the general aspects of supervisory quality has been de- 
veloped. It is believed that this test, How Supervise?, will prove valuable for selecting 
candidates for and evaluating the outcomes of supervisory training programs, for 
selecting individuals for direct promotion to supervisory positions, and for checking ~ 
on the quality of present supervisory personnel. 


(End of Direct Quote) 


Sources of Information 
HE above is a condensed interpretation, with some direct quotes, of a published report on the 
Measurement of Supervisory Quality in Industry. The article, published in the Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 29, No. 5, October, 1945, pp. 323-337, 15 based upon the author's 
thesis in partial fulfilment of the requirements for his Ph.D. degree at Purdue University. 
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The work was done under the direction of Professor H. H. Remmers, in collaboration with ten 

















industrial companies. Funds for the study were provided by the University. 

The more technical description of the supervisory test and its construction may be obtained 
from the original article. Sample copies of the final test may be obtained from the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Appraisal of Mr. File’s Study 


By tHE EprTor 


study. But whether they do or not, the study is important because it 
throws some new light upon the supervisory problem. 

That this problem continues to exist in an increasing manner is evidenced by 
foreman unionization tendency, by the increased labor tensions of the country, and 
by the reported reduction or lack of progress in worker output of today. More and 
more attention is given to the problem, but it often seems as if little progress ismade 
in solving it because old concepts of foremanship, many of which are probably 
faulty, continue to dominate the thinking of management and training directors. 


| WY oes may not agree with the conclusions drawn by Mr. File from his 





The most serious points made in this study seem to be: 


Management Does Not Know Its Good Men 


b ips fact that management, by its usual method of rating supervisors as to their 
work, completely fails to arrive at any reliable judgment as to who are its good 
supervisors, and who are its poor ones. It is therefore in complete ignorance as to the 
strength or weakness of its most important contact with workers. 

We have long contended that this was true, and that all attempts to arrive, by 
rating, at any reliable judgment of supervisory performance having failed, the whole 
plan of rating should be discarded. 

We hold that in every business and industry, there are objective records normally 
kept, which with due study can be used as the main basis of evaluating supervisory 
performance. We contend that the time that has been wasted in vainly trying to 
improve rating methods would, had it been devoted to developing and testing ob- 
jective methods, have by this time really have gotten us somewhere in judging super- 
visors. 


Reliable Records 


ECORDs are available by supervisory unit, or can be developed, showing such 
R matters as productive output, unit costs, amount of scrap, rejects by inspection 
department, accidents, absenteeism, labor turnover, training costs, hiring and 
training costs, grievances, complaints of customers, etc. A properly worked out 
composite of these items would, we contend, give a reliable picture of the quality 
of each supervisor, and give a sound basis for improvement of supervision by selec- 
tion, training, transfer, etc. (These are the specific factors of supervisory quality. 
Their composite is probably the general factor. See below.) 
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There is an almost total lack of agreement among supervisors themselves as to 
what are the most important and crucial elements of good supervision (as revealed 
by their lack of agreement on best test items). 

It is probable that this reflects the fact that managements have not worked out 
any well-defined or well-understood concepts of the supervisory function. Perhaps 
if they have, they have not made sure, in selecting supervisors, to pick those who 
reflect management's point of view. 


Capricious and Differing Views 


1 seriousness of this, from the point of view of efficiency and smooth worker 
elations, cannot be over-emphasized. Workers transferred from one department 
or job to another must readjust themselves to the differing emphases of different 
supervisors. These different viewpoints of supervisors present to workers a crazy- 
quilt pattern, having no basis other than the personal idiosyncracies of supervisors. 
In so far as workers get their impressions of management efficiency from their contacts 
with supervisors, the presence of this condition serves further to undermine workers’ 
confidence in management as a well directed organization, that knows what it is 
about. 

This affects not only workers transferred, but also the general aspect of worker 
thinking, because of the interchange of comment and experience among workers 
outside of working hours. It perpetuates an atmosphere of complaint and grievance, 
because of the sense of injustice arising out of differential treatment by different 
supervisors. 

It gives ample scope for union officials to keep things stirred up, and to promise 
to set to right, or protect workers from the daily petty injustices of treatment by dif- 
ferent supervisors—a protection much needed by workers, and one which, if provided 
by the union, strengthens the loyalty of workers to unions, meantime lessening 
the already weak loyalties of workers to managements. 

The same comments apply to the lack of agreement among supervisors as to the 
correct answers to problems presented in the test. When supervisors were asked 
‘“What should be done. . .2’”’ or ‘‘Is it desirable to. . .2’’, etc. their answers varied 
all over the map. 


Does Test Measure Supervisory Ability? 


W 7® DO not see that Mr. File has proved his point that ‘‘important aspects of 

industrial supervisory ability can be measured by test items’’. He has proved, 
within the limits of his study, that a set of questions relating to supervision can be 
developed, that a group of experts will agree that these cover important aspects of 
supervision, and that supervisors to whom these questions in a test form are put will 
show considerable variation in their ability to arrive at the same answers as the 
experts. 
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APPRAISAL OF MR. FILE'S STUDY 


But this is a far cry from proving that this test measures actual super- 
visory quality or ability as shown on the factory floor. In fact, his exposure of the 
wide discrepancy between what management regards as important in supervision 
and what experts regard as important negates his conclusion. 

Not until there are developed reliable objective measures of supervisory per- 
formance, enabling supervisors to be classifiéd according to the quality of their 
supervision, and a test is found which classifies supervisors into the same or corres- 
ponding grades, can it be proved that the test measures supervisory quality. 

Once this is done more reliance may be placed on the test, and less need arise for 
the maintenance of records of supervisory performance. 


Is There a General Supervisory Ability? 


W ‘hs po not, for much the same reasons, think that Mr. File has proved his point 

that “‘general factors of supervision do exist’’. The fact that ‘‘industrial 
experts, both theoretical and practical, have rather clear-cut ideas about these general 
factors’’ proves nothing. 

These general factors, if they exist, are nowhere defined in Mr. File’s paper. 
There is much talk of the primary importance of mental-hygiene aspects, and that 
“supervisor-worker relations are among the key determinants of good or poor 
supervision,’ and a statement that “‘several indications of the validity of this 
hypothesis were found’’. But what are these general factors? Are they definable in 
exact terms? What are their limits? How do they relate to specific factors? 

Mr. File has apparently taken over the concept of general and specific factors 
which was first investigated in theoretical psychology in regard to the measurement 
of intelligence—so called. In that theory, which has now been widely used, statisti- 
cal methods were developed to show that there is a general factor of what may be 
briefly called reasoning ability. 


Comparison with General Intelligence 


OME people possess more of it, others less. But you cannot expose your intelli- 
S gence or reasoning ability except in specific ways. Thus the general factor of 
intelligence shows itself in working out arithmetic problems, in making up sentences,- 
in judging distances, etc. 

A person must have so much of this general intelligence factor before he can 
be successful in given ways. A person with high intelligence may use it in the 
specific occupation of his choice, such as an engineer, a doctor, etc. If he has but 
medium intelligence then he cannot succeed in these occupations, but may do well as 
a semi-skilled worker, a supervisor, or a clerk. With less intelligence he may be 
limited to unskilled work. _ 

Mr. File has not used any such means to show a general factor or general factors 
of supervisory ability. We may grant the possibility of such general factors, without 
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which a man can never be a good supervisor, or may do well as a supervisor in a 
limited capacity, or may be capable of becoming a first class supervisor or executive. 
But he has not proven this point. 


Does Supervisory Test Measure only Intelligence? 


s A matter of fact, in so far as intelligence is a well recognized limiting general 
A factor, it is obvious that a dumb man cannot be a good supervisor. But Mr. 
File has not related the results of his test to the results of an intelligence test he 
might have given the supervisors. Further it would probably be found that his test 
is in large part merely a test of intelligence. 

It is, in fact, certain that the ability of the supervisors to give correct answers 
to his questions was in large measure determined by their ability to understand the 
questions, and to reason from that understanding. 

We conclude therefore that Mr. File’s study is important in exposing some new 
considerations of considerable value in helpful industrial companies, and personnel 
research workers, to set seriously to work to improve supervision. We would advise 
caution in using the test until much further work has been done on it, to show that 
there are general factors of supervisory ability, and that these can be measured. 
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The Avoidance of Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Practices Is Very Difficult. A Guide to 
What May and May Not Be Considered Dis- 
crimination Is Contained in the Following 
Excerpts from an FEPC Annual Report. 


The Elimination 
of Discrimination 


By Fair Employment Practices Committee 
Washington, D. C. 


Te hearings held by the committee pursuant to paragraph numbered 5 of the 


Executive order which authorizes the committee to ‘conduct hearings, make 

findings of fact, and take appropriate steps to obtain the elimination of dis- 

crimination’ have resulted in the establishment of a body of interpretive principles. 

.. . Not all of the principles thus established have been included in the listing which 
follows. 

For the sake of convenience the selected principles have been arranged under 

five classifications: discrimination by employers; discrimination by unions; defenses 


to charges of discrimination; directives; and enforcement. (Four classifications 
included here.) 


DISCRIMINATION BY EMPLOYERS 


Facts Which Do Not Establish Discrimination 


™ fact that an employer hires no minority group workers or employs them only 
in small numbers may be considered by the committee in arriving at a determina- 
tion that such employer has discriminated against members of minority groups in 
their efforts to secure employment. However, the mere fact that no members of 
minority groups or few members of minority groups are employed in any specific 
plant does not, in itself, constitute sufficient evidence to justify a finding of dis- 
crimination. The committee has found discriminatory hiring practices to exist, 
however, when (a) a company hired no Negroes; (b) it contended, as justification, 
that ‘certain skills were concentrated in certain nationalities’; and (c) the plant guard 
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turned Negroes away at the gate pursuant to his function of determining ‘what ap- 
plicants [were] entitled to consideration for employment.’ 

2. The practice of an employer of requiring applicants for employment to state 
their race or religion, or both, on application forms, or otherwise, does not violate 
the provisions of the Executive order but is a factor which may be considered by the 
committee in arriving at a determination that the employer is discriminating against 
applicants for employment because of race, creed, color, or national origin. The 
committee may, however, direct the removal of such inquiries from application forms 
for employment where it finds, after hearing, that the employer has ape in 
discriminatory hiring practices forbidden by the Executive order. 


Facts Which Establish Discrimination 


acts showing that it is the policy or practice of an employer to hire members 
F of a minority group as laborers or in custodial work only, regardless of their 
particular skills, are adequate to support a finding of discriminatory employment 
practices forbidden by the Executive order. 

2. When an employer recruits a substantial group of skilled workers from a 
technical school numbering Negroes and Jews among its students, but fails to employ 
any of the Negro students and hires a proportionately small number of Jewish stu- 
dents, the employer is engaged in discriminatory hiring practices forbidden by the 
Executive order. 

3. Evidence that an employer has placed a personnel recruiting advertisement in 
a newspaper containing racial or religious specifications is adequate to support a 
finding of discriminatory employment practices forbidden by the Executive order. 

4. Evidence that an employer has submitted to the United States Employment 
Service requests for workers containing racial or religious specifications is sufficient 
to support a finding that such employer has engaged in discriminatory employment 
practices forbidden by the Executive order. 

5. The discharge of employees who refuse to salute the American flag or to 
stand during the playing of the National Anthem because of their religious convic- 
tions constitutes a discriminatory employment practice forbidden by the Executive 
order. 

6. Evidence that an employer has expressed a ‘preference’ for employees of a 
particular race to subordinates entrusted with hiring responsibilities is sufficient to 
support a finding that such employer has engaged in discriminatory employment 
practices forbidden by the Executive order. 

7. Evidence that an employer refused to hire a Negro craftsman on a war project 
unless he obtained a permit from a labor organization which barred him from 
membership on a parity with white craftsmen is sufficient to support a finding that 
such employer has engaged in discriminatory employment practices forbidden by the 
Executive order. 
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ELIMINATION OF DISCRIMINATION 


8. Evidence that an employer hires Negroes under a quota system which restricts 
employment to the approximate percentage of Negroes residing in the area is sufficient 
to justify a finding of discriminatory employment practices forbidden by the 
Executive order since the quota system operates to the disadvantage of individuals in 
both minority and majority groups by permitting considerations of race rather than 
those of qualifications and availability to operate. The use of the racial quota sys- 
tem to select employees for layoff purposes is likewise contrary to the Executive order 
even though it occasionally operates to the advantage of Negro employees and to the 
prejudice of white workers. The Executive order forbids discrimination against 
white as. well as against colored employees. 


DISCRIMINATION BY UNIONS 


VIDENCE that a labor organization subject to the jurisdiction of the committee 
E bars Negroes from membership by practice, custom, tradition or other devices, 
rather than by written rule or constitutional provision is sufficient to justify a finding 
that such labor organization has engaged in discriminatory employment practices 
forbidden by the Executive order. 

2. Evidence showing the existence of an agreement between an association of 
employers and a labor organization which prevents the employment or upgrading of 
qualified Negro workers on war projects, because of their race, is sufficient to justify 
a finding that both parties have engaged in discriminatory employment practices 
forbidden by the Executive order. p 

3. Evidence that a building trades union refuses to admit Negroes to membership 
and also refuses to permit Negroes to work on war construction projects so long as 
members of the union are unemployed is sufficient to justify a finding of discrimina- 
tory employment practices forbidden by the Executive order. 

4. Evidence that a building trades union, composed entirely of white workers, 
opposes the employment of Negroes on war construction projects except on condition 
that the employer arrange to have whites and Negroes work on separate buildings is 
sufficient to justify a finding that the union has engaged in discriminatory employ- 
ment practices forbidden by the Executive order. : 

5. Evidence that a union subject to the jurisdiction of the committee denies 
Negroes membership in its regular local but sets up an auxiliary organization for 
them, under which equal union rights and privileges are denied, is sufficient to 
justify a finding that such union has engaged in discriminatory employment practices 
forbidden by the Executive order if, in addition, it (a) has a closed-shop contract 
with the employer and (b) refuses to clear Negroes for employment or orders them 
discharged if they decline membership in the auxiliary while indicating a willingness 
to become members of the regular local. 

6. Evidence that a union has construed its contract with an employer so as to 
bar its Negro members from employment in certain job classifications is sufficient to 
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justify a finding that such union has engaged in discriminatory employment practices 
forbidden by the Executive order. A finding of discriminatory employment practice 
in such a case is proper even when the contract is not discriminatory on its face. 


DEFENSES TO CHARGES OF DISCRIMINATION 
Agency 


W 7 HERE personnel officers or other hiring agents have clearly engaged in dis- 

criminatory employment practices, the committee will not sustain a defense by 
the employer that such personnel officers or other hiring agents were acting outside 
the scope of their authority. The committee has held that the prompt dismissal 
of an employment manager who refused to employ Negroes is a proper means of 
correcting such practices. However, where a company established that a request to 
the United States Employment Service specifying “White Christian’ workers was 
placed without the knowledge of any ‘responsible’ official, the committee directed 
that the charge and complaint be dismissed. 


Partial Compliance 


W pom an employer is charged with failing to hire Negro women contrary to 

the Executive order, because of their race, it is no defense for him to show that 
he hires Negro men. Partial compliance is partial violation and any violation is 
forbidden by the Executive order. 

2. The fact that an employer complies with the Executive order in certain of his 
plants is no defense to a charge of violation in his other plants although this fact 
may be considered by the committee in conjunction with all the other circumstances 
as bearing upon a determination of discriminatory employment practices. 


Confession and Avoidance 


HE contention by an employer that his white workers will refuse to work along- 
Tisae Negroes is no defense to a showing that such employer has engaged in dis- 
criminatory employment practices forbidden by the Executive order, particularly 
where it appears that Negroes have been traditionally employed in the industry 
involved or in other war industries in the area. 

2. The contention by an employer railroad that ‘the community served . . . 1s 
made up of a dominant white citizenship in which Negroes are not permitted to 
exercise control over white people’ and that consequently it cannot upgrade Negroes 
to positions in which they may be required to exercise authority over white workers, 
is entirely without merit. 

3. An employer charged with discriminatory hiring practices under the Execu- 
tive order cannot effectively set up as a defense the existence of a labor contract 
authorizing or requiring discrimination. 
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es 4. An employer charged with discriminatory hiring practices cannot set up as 
ce a defense that his contractual obligation with an employee’s bargaining representa- 
ie. tive requires him to employ only union members under a closed shop contract when 


he is aware of the fact that the union does not accept Negroes except as members 
of an auxiliary which is different in union rights and privileges. 

5. The contention of a labor organization that Negro building craftsmen refused 
to submit to an ‘agreement’ which would have permitted them to work only in 
Negro communities and then only on Negro buildings is not a valid defense to evi- 





is- 


by dence showing that the union has refused to admit Negroes to membership and re- 
- fused to permit Negroes to work so long as members of the union were unemployed. 
sal 6. When an employer has been duly notified that the committee will hold a 
re hearing on charges brought against him but fails to be present or represented at the 


hearing, he cannot thereafter object to the findings and directives of the committee. 
. The committee may, in such a case, issue findings and directives if the evidence ad- 
ved duced at the hearing establishes that the party charged has engaged in discriminatory 
employment practices forbidden by the Executive order. 


to I IMPLEMENTATION Of its power ‘to take appropriate steps to obtain the elimination 
hat of . . . discrimination’ the committee may, after finding that a party has engaged 


1 is | in discriminatory employment practices, direct that it: 
1. ‘Cease and desist’ from such practices; 


his 2. Adjust its employment policies and practices so that all needed workers will 
fact be hired or upgraded without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin; 
aces 3. Extend in-plant training to all qualified employees without regard to race, 


creed, color, or national origin; 
4. Issue formal instructions to all personnel officers and employees having 
authority to hire and upgrade workers, to carry on their activities in the recruiting, 


ong- training, or upgrading of workers and prospective workers solely on the basis of the 
dis- | qualifications of workers or applicants for employment without regard to their 
arly |} face, creed, color, or national origin; 

Istry 5. Give formal notice to all employment agencies, public or private, through ” 


which it recruits workers or trainees, that it will accept workers for all classifications 
js | Of work or training, solely on the basis of their qualifications without regard to their 
d to | face, creed, color, or national origin; 
wodl 6. Submit monthly statistical reports revealing the classification of newly hired 
-. employees; 

7. Abrogate wherever necessary provisions of existing contracts which are 

<ecu- | ‘ePugant to the policy expressed in the Executive order; 
eract 8. Submit periodic compliance reports; 


g. Eliminate all questions as to race and religion from employment application 
forms. 











We Have Some Examples in the United States of 
Direct Government Operation at Federal, State 
and Municipal Levels, Mostly of Utilities. In No 
Case Is There Wide Representation in Manage- 
ment. Nationalized French Industries Give a 
Picture of What This Might Be Like. 





Representation 
in Management 


As Decreed 
By the Government of France 


provided for the nationalisation of the Renault factories (automobiles) and of 

the coalfields in the Departments of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, and specified 
that representatives of the staff were to be included in the agencies responsible for 
administering the nationalised undertakings. The composition and functions of 
these agencies were defined in two Decrees, described below. 


T= French Orders, of 16 January 1945 and 13 December 1944 respectively, 


Administration of the National Renault Factories 


DECREE Of 7 March 1945 governs the organisation and working of the National 
Riss Factories and defines the respective functions of the President and 
General Manager, the Governing Body, and the works committees, for whose 
appointment provision had been made in the Order of 16 January. 


The President and General Manager 


HE President and General Manager of the undertaking is appointed by a Decree 
[peer on the recommendation of the Minister of Industrial Production after 
consultation with the Minister of National Economy. He is in charge of the general 
direction of the undertaking and exercises, in addition to his administrative powers, 
supervision over the entire staff. He enters into individual contracts of employment 
or collective agreements, and engages or dismisses members of the staff of every cate- 
gory, under the conditions prescribed in such contracts and agreements. He also 
acts as chairman of the Governing Body and the central works committee. 
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REPRESENTATION IN MANAGEMENT 


The Governing Body 


T” Governing Body consists of the President and 15 other members appointed by 
order of the Minister of Industrial Production, as follows: two members designated 
by the Minister of Industrial Production, one of whom is to serve as vice-chairman; 
one member each designated by the Ministers of National Economy, Finance, Public 
Works and Transport, Labour and Social Security, and War; two members designated 
by agreement between the Minister of Industrial Production and the Minister of 
Public Works and Transport to represent users of motor vehicles; three representatives 
of manual workers; one representative of salaried employees and foremen; and two 
representatives on engineers and heads of services. The staff representatives are 
chosen by the Minister of Industrial Production from among the regular staff dele- 
gates to the central works committees. 

Members of the Governing Body, with the exception of the President, are 
appointed as a rule for a term of six years, but one third of their number are renewed 
every two years reckoned from the date of the first appointment. 

The Governing Body is convened by the chairman whenever its services are 
required and must meet at least ten times a year. It may also be called together 
under exceptional circumstances on the application of two thirds of its members. 
One half of its members constitute a quorum, and decisions are taken by the majority 
vote of those present; in case of equal voting, the chairman has the casting vote. 

A record of the proceedings of each session, signed by the chairman, is first 
adopted by the Governing Body and then sent to the Ministers of Industrial Produc- 
tion, National Economy, and Finance. 


Duties and Powers 


bo main duties and powers of the Governing Body are as follows: 


(1) Examination and approval, for each financial period, of produc- 
tion programmes.and programmes of expansion or reconstruction; 

(2) Approval of plans for the establishment of new factories or new 
branches of the undertaking; 

(3) Preliminary examination and approval of estimates of income and 
expenditure; 

(4) Examination and approval of the President’s annual report to 
the Minister; 

(5) Preliminary examination and approval, for each financial year, 
of the working account, the profit and loss account, the balance sheet 
for the previous year, and the proposed distribution of profits; 

(6) Approval of long- and short-term loans, even if they do not imply 
giving security or mortgages, and previous approval of all issues of 
bonds; 

(7) ‘Approval of purchases and sales of real property and of the 
establishment of securities or mortgages; 

(8) Approval of investments in other undertakings under conditions 
specified by the Order of 16 January 1945. 
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In case of disagreement between the Governing Body and the President, the latter 
may refer the matter to the Minister of Industrial Production, who will make a 
decision after consultation, if necessary, with the Minister of National Economy 
or the Minister of Finance. 

The President will report to the Governing Body on all important developments 
in the general administration of the undertaking, the carrying out of production 
programmes, the development of capital goods, and the financial position. 

Members of the Governing Body are pledged to professional secrecy. 


Works Committees 


ae Decree provides for the appointment of a central works committee attached 
to the general manager of the National Renault Factories, and a local works com- 
mittee attached to the manager of the Mans factories of the undertaking. 

The central works committee is composed of the President, or his representative, 
and a delegation of the staff, consisting of 11 titular delegates and 11 substitutes 
who will replace titular members when they are absent. The members of the staff 
delegation are appointed as follows: (2) five titular members and five substitutes 
from manual workers of the Boulogne-Briancourt factories; (2) one titular member 
and one substitute from the salaried employees of these factories; (3) two titular 
members and two substitutes from their supervisory staff; (4) two titular members 
and two substitutes from the engineering staff; and (5) one titular member and one 
substitute to represent the local works committee of the Mans factories. 

The local works committee of the Mans factories is composed of the manager of 
the undertaking, or his representative, and a delegation of the staff consisting of five 
titular members and five substitutes, chosen as follows: two titular members and 
twoO substitutes from manual workers; one titular member and one substitute from 
salaried employees; one titular member and one substitute from the stipervisory 
staff; and one titular member and one substitute from the engineering staff. 

The duties and powers of the central and local works committees are 
substantially the same as those outlined in the Order of 22 February 1945 relating 
to works committees in general. 

The procedure for electing, appointing, replacing, and dismissing representatives 
of the staff on the central and local works committees will be fixed by Decree. 


ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL COALFIELDS 


A DECREE Of 4 May 1945 provides for the appointment of a President and General 
Manager, an Advisory Council, and works committees to administer the nation- 
alised coal mines. 


The President and General Manager 


5 om President is appointed by Decree of the Minister in charge of mines. He is 
assisted by five assistant general managers and a general secretary. He directs 
the working of all mines placed under the National Coalfields. In addition to his 
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general administrative functions, he may conclude individual contracts of employ- 
ment and collective agreements, appoint or dismiss any member of the staff (mana- 
gerial, salaried, or wage earning), and fix their salaries, wages, remittances, bonuses 
and share of profits in accordance with the individual contracts and collective agree- 
ments and with the regulations in force. 













The Advisory Council 


ew Advisory Council attached to the President consists of 24 members: nine repre- 
senting the State, eight the various categories of staff, five the coal consuming 
industries, and two the companies that formerly operated the mines. 

The President is chairman of the Council and must keep it informed of the 
progress of work programmes, the results of operation, the conditions of work, 
and the financial position. He must also consult it concerning the issue of long- 
term loans, and proposals to set up new commercial or industrial establishments or 
new branches of the undertaking. 

The President may refer to the Advisory Council, or its permanent executive, 
any question on which he thinks it useful to have its advice. 


Works Committees 





Sin Decree provides for staff representation at three levels: local works committees 
in each pit or industrial undertaking; group works committees attached to the 
management of each group of mines, as defined by decision of the President; and a 
central social services committee attached to the general management of the National 
Coalfields. | 

Each local works committee is composed of the head of the undertaking and the 
engineers, on the one hand, and a delegation of the staff, on the other, consisting 
of: the miners’ safety inspectors and the workers’ delegates and their respective 
substitutes; representatives of underground and surface manual workers; and repre- 
sentatives of the supervisory staff. ' 

Each group works committee consists, on the one hand, of the manager of the 
group of mines, or his representative, assisted by the heads of the principal services, 
and, on the other, of a delegation of the staff, which includes representatives of trade 
unions and of the miners’ safety inspectors, the workers’ delegates, the engineers, 
the supervisory staff, and the salaried employees, as well as representatives of the 
workers’ members of the local works committees. 

Finally, the central social services committee is composed of the President, 
or his representative, the director of social services, and a delegation of the staff, 
comprising three titular delegates and three substitutes from the manual workers; 
one titular delegate and one substitute from the supervisory staff; one titular delegate 
and one substitute from the salaried employees; one titular delegate and one substitute 
from the engineering staff; one titular delegate and one substitute each (from different 
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categories of staff.) appointed by each of the works committees set up in the different 
groups of mines. 

The local and group works committees have the same rights and duties in the 
social and economic field as those conferred on works committees by the above- 
mentioned Order of 22 February 1945. 

The central social services committee is required to co-operate with the President 
in the management of all social services established for the benefit of the staff of the 
National Coalfields or their families, irrespective of the method of financing the 
services. . 





(From International Labor Review, October, 1945) 
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Many Specialized and Technical Occupations 
Have Been Studied and Described by the War 
Manpower Commission, and Can Be Used as 
Guides to Those in and Seeking to Enter Different 
Professions. 


The Profession of 
Personnel Administration 


By National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel 


Washington, D.C. 


ERSONNEL administration is that phase of management which is concerned with 
Pp the effective use of human beings in an organized enterprise—business, govern- 

mental, educational, or social. It deals with the human relationships within 
the organization—the relationships between the worker and management, between 
the worker and his job, and between the worker and his fellow workers. By center- 
ing attention on the worker's well-being, morale, and capacity to produce, it in- 
creases the effectiveness of management. 


Professional Workers 


ere workers in this field may: (a) act in an advisory capacity to manage- 
ment in formulation of policies with respect to employees (staff functions) and, 
or (b) they may have operational responsibility for carrying out personnel policies 
at various levels of operation (line functions). To attain these ends they must be- 
familiar with the basic operations and purpose of their organization; they must pro- 
vide for the full development of employees’ interests and capacities; and they must 
utilize special methods and procedures that make the personnel aspect of management 
more precise and measurable. 

Professional personnel workers are employed in business and industry, in govern- 
ment, and in schools and colleges. In industry and government they are generally 
concerned with the staffing of operating departments and agencies with competent, 
trained personnel and are thus responsible for the development and fulfillment of 
policies affecting recruitment, evaluation, selection, placement, training, transfer, 
discipline, job standardization and classification, rate setting, wage payment plans, 
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counseling, grievances, health and safety, morale, labor relations, compliance with 
federal and state laws, separations, etc. In addition, they may be responsible for 
public relations by obtaining the understanding and support of the personnel program 
from management, employees, the legislative bodies, the press and the public. 

In the government service, personnel work falls into three broad classes: civil 
service personnel management, military personnel work, and public employment 
service. In the public employment service, close contacts are made with private 
employers, schools, and community agencies in order to keep abreast of supply and 
demand in the labor market. In schools and colleges the personnel worker 
is generally a counselor and placement officer, serving students who are seeking either 
vocational guidance of a general nature, or specific help in obtaining employment. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


ERSONNEL workers here are concerned with procedures affecting employees during 
Pina outside of working hours; with formulation of a harmonious relationship 
between management and workers; with bringing problems and potential problems 
to the attention of management; and with the maintenance of records and reports. 
In industry this field is usually designated as union relations or labor relations. Ele- 
ments involved are collective bargaining with employee representatives; arranging 
for mediation, conciliation and arbitration of disputes between management and 
labor; devising procedures for hearing and settling grievances; maintenance of disci- 
pline; preparation of efficiency or service ratings; counseling, such as vocational, 
psychiatric, or social. 

Technicians also deal with the development and supervision of social and recrea- 
tional programs, athletic groups, educational classes, cooperative cafeterias, credit 
unions, beneficial associations, group insurance plans, employee handbooks and 
magazines, and housing facilities. In most of these activities the personnel office 
may initiate action and give general guidance as well as provide facilities, but em- 
ployees are encouraged to operate the projects themselves. 


Recruitment, Selection, and Placement 


N THIS area the technician is concerned with discovering and utilizing sources of 

labor; devising techniques for attracting applicants; setting up requirements for 
various positions; preparation of tests and testing techniques to determine intelli- 
gence levels, achievement, and aptitude. Psychological and statistical methods are 
employed in construction and validation of written, oral and performance tests. 
In the Government service (Federal, state, local), personnel workers set up eligible 
lists of job applicants, certify eligibles to requesting agencies, and check work pet- 
formance during the probationary period. In appointment offices, in private 
industry, technicians analyze personnel needs, initiate recruitment, and make selec- 
tions. 
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PROFESSION OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Placement involves finding the right job for the right man. Placement begins 
with the proper assignment of those newly selected and also covers all movement of 
personnel within a particular government agency or business establishment, whether 
it be promotion, transfer, detail assignment, demotion, follow-up, or reassignment. 
The placement of the physically handicapped is a specialized aspect of this activity. 

Training — 

yin training technician seeks to cultivate ability, interest, and good-will among 

employees through an effective advisory leadership and improved on-the-job 
instruction. He must be acquainted with procedures and methods of induction and 
orientation; have a knowledge of work-methods and of the many techniques for 
training employees for their jobs; understand techniques for training supervisors, 
foremen, and apprentices; be familiar with special devices such as visual aids, the 
vestibule school, etc. He must be familiar with a wide variety of jobs and under- 
stand the principles of job analysis. He must be able to prepare courses of training 
and to apply the psychological principles of learning and incentives. He devises 
in-service training programs to improve the worker's ability to perform his job and 
to develop supplementary skills and abilities, and cooperates with schools and col- 


leges in the development of educational programs for particular classes of occupa- 
tions. 


| Position Classification and Pay Plans 


OsITION Classification involves making an analysis of individual positions as to 
Prctics, responsibilities, and qualifications requirements; the establishing of 
classes of related positions, and developing specifications for these classes; assigning 
the positions to the proper class and grade; and setting up rules for operating the 
classification system. 

The technician sets up a pay, plan upon the basis of the position-classification 
system. Such pay plans or schedules in private industry are generally based on a 
study of duties of a position, and with due regard to prevailing rates of pay for similar 


work in the community or industry. This frequently involves negotiations with un- 
ion officials. 


Separations 


i personnel worker here studies reasons why employees are separated from 
service and attempts necessary adjustments to retain those requesting releases. 
Separations may be due to voluntary resignation, lay-off, reduction in force for vari- 
ous reasons, dismissal for any reason, retirement for age or disability, and death. 
The technician develops uniform policies; utilizes the exit interview to determine 
individual reasons for leaving, to evaluate personnel policies and to create better 
understanding with employees; and studies the retirement systems of comparable 
agencies to develop an equitable system for his own agency. 
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Health and Safety 


‘i concern of personnel workers is with the working environment and the 
maintenance of adequate standards of health and safety of employees. Certain 
elements which are usually the province of the safety engineer may also be the con- 
cern of the personnel director. The goals here are to provide adequate medical and 
nursing facilities; optimal lighting and ventilating conditions; a minimum of un- 
necessary noise; clean, pleasant surroundings; first aid facilities; and protection of 
worker against accidents. The technician studies the causes of accidents on the job 
and conducts campaigns for the prevention of such accidents. He also analyzes 
absenteeism and sick leave records to discover means for eliminating unnecessary 
lost time. 


Counseling 


OUNSELING is now provided in educational institutions, in industry, and in 
C government. In public school systems, the counselor is in an advisory capacity 
to the principal on vocational and disciplinary problems. In industry and govern- 
ment, he seeks better adjustment of the worker to his job by providing skilled advice 
on occupational, social and emotional problems. He usually possesses carefully 
prepared statistical data, validated psychological tests and personnel information. 


Functional Specializations 


ae workers may specialize in any of the following :— 


1. Research: in a phase of personnel administration, such as improve- 
ment of testing techniques or in efficiency ratings. 

2. Editing and Writing: writing of reports, books, manuals, or articles 
on personnel matters, or editing journals of personnel administra- 
tion, textbooks, house-organs or other employee publications.’ 

3. Consulting: Personnel consultants are utilized in organization and 
planning, in classification and pay studies and in devising training 
programs. 

4. Teaching: Personnel administration at the college level. 

5. Administration: The management of personnel agencies or depart- 
ments in government, industry, educational institutions, and other 
organizations. 

6. Statistical: The use of statistical techniques in the maintenance of 
personal records, interpretation of surveys and studies, and in the 
construction of psychological tests. 


Civil Service Ratings 
men as personnel officer, director, technician, assistant; administrative officer, 
assistant; classification examiner, counselor, or training specialist are acquired 
as the result of examinations given by Federal, state, or municipal civil service com- 
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PROFESSION OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


missions, and are indicative of the professional status of the person holding such 
positions. 


Educational and Experience Qualifications 


osiTions with the Federal service generally require the minimum of a bachelor’s 
Fie in personnel or public administration, or in psychology, or the equivalent 
of such education in experience at a professional level. Positions in the higher levels 
usually call for many years of experience in personnel work; a combination of such 
experience and a graduate degree in the field is also acceptable. Personnel workers 
in colleges usually have the master’s degree in psychology, and frequently a Ph.D. 
is required. Industry varies in its requirements for professional personnel workers, 
but college training is becoming increasingly important. Personnel work in second- 
ary schools is usually combined with teaching, so that on these levels, requirements 
for teachers must be met; i.e., a college degree with certain credits in education. In 
various aspects of personnel it is highly desirable that the professional workers be 
trained not only in personnel administration but also in the broad fields of business 
management, public administration, safety engineering, economics, statistics, psy- 


chology and political science. Only thus can the perspective and insight necessary 
in this field be gained. 


Related Non-Professional Occupation 


yee are a number of occupations related to personnel work which are at a non- 
professional level; personnel record clerk, reviewer of personnel forms, payroll 
clerk, coding clerk and interviewer. 


Alternate Titles and Related Fields 


HE term ‘‘personnel administration’’ is sometimes limited to a narrow sense to 
b pinto hiring, training and placement, and the term “‘industrial relations’’ or 
“labor management’’ is sometimes used in a broad sense for the entire employment 
relationship. Professional workers in personnel are referred to by various titles: 
employment manager; personnel director, supervisor, officer; training director; 
classification analyst; placement analyst; labor manager, personnel technician, etc. 

Personnel workers draw upon the resources and tools of many fields, such as: 
psychology, public administration, statistics, economics, safety engineering, social 
welfare and management. Individuals in any of these fields may transfer into the 
field of personnel administration, and personnel workers themselves may transfer into 
the broader fields of management or public administration. 


Sources of Employment 


SS workers are employed in nearly all industries and types of business 
enterprise, in government, and in schools and colleges. 





At Various Times in Their Working Lives Many 
Workers Seem to Reach Plateaus in Their Prog- 
ress and Have Great Difficulty in Breaking 
Through to Resume Their Upward Progress. 
Seldom Do Companies Regard Aid in This 
Matter One of Their Functions. 


Stuck at 
Thirty-five 


By Correspondent 


(To The Editor, Personnel Journal) 


Ellsworth §. Grant that interested me very much. It was titled ‘‘Let the 
Foreman Manage’’. I read it through a number of times and then discussed 
it with a number of fellow workers. For the past three years the subject matter in 
this article has been on our tongues day in and day out. The article put into 
plain and concise language just about all of the things we have been “‘hashing over’’. 


V iter 23 Number g of PersonNEL JourNAL contained an article by Mr. 


Group of College Men 


W T® ARE a group of college trained men who started work at the bottom of the 

pile and after going through a training program of about 6 to 10 years we have 
finally been placed by management in positions varying from Foreman (12 million 
dollar outlay on equipment and 100 men) of production units to engineering consult- 
ant work, and my own particular assignment of assistant industrial manager. Our 
plant is a large one, better than 2000 men, and is an important part of one of the 
largest industries in the country, 1.e., oil. 

While we were going through the mill we worked shift work, did all the assign- 
ments eagerly, and in general tried to emulate Horatio Alger at his best. Now that 
we have all gotten more or less “‘good’’ positions we ask management, ‘‘Where do we 
go from here?’’. They stare at us blankly and tell us how much we mean to the 
company, and stalk off in great fear. We bring up the subject again and they get 
slightly annoyed. After a bit we are on the well known list and are definitely 
persona non grata from there in. 
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The article hits the foremen in our group right in the eye. They are fed up 
being told how good they are—typical quotes ‘‘You foremen are some pumpkins’, 
‘Part of Management’, etc., but the whole thing is lip service and nothing more. 
A number of us have diplomatically brought this to the general manager’s attention 
but each time we are rebuffed. We know that the men at the top of the organization 
are fair and broad minded and would be willing to listen, but in a number of instances 
where members of the group have gone above the general manager they have been 
slapped down because “‘they hadn't gone through channels’. 

Some of us have thought that we merited more money. We have asked for 
frank discussions of our worth to the company and have been put off with all sorts of 
nonsense. Salaried folk seem to be in the ‘‘hush hush”’ class, and as long as they 
have been given good titles they should feel grateful to have the job. One instance 
of this is that our foremen are salaried men and are on a 24 hour basis. They work 
all kinds of hours and get no compensation whatsoever. 

The men working for them in many cases make more money than the boss. 
The labor rate is well over a dollar an hour and the first class mechanic rates are half 
again as much. Some of the shops work their men 11 hours a day 6 and 7 days a 
week when necessary. The foreman comes in and gets nothing for it. 


s 


How to Better Conditions 




















d N= the problem is this. How would you advise us to go about bettering this 
™ condition without incurring the wrath of that all powerful tin god management? 
o | Weare not interested in unionization but in due time we would be forced to it or to 
* —f quitting and looking elsewhere for work. The first thing is distasteful to us because 
our abilities and sympathies lie with executive management by whom and for whose 
use we have been trained. We are trained and ready, but no definite path is open to 
us. The second alternative is also distasteful because we have 10 years or more 
I T setvice and the pension plan of the company is excellent and many of us believe 
v° I strongly in this company. 
es The group I talk about consists of college men from about a dozen different 
It TF technical colleges and universities from as many parts of the country. Our interests 
Ur || and ideas are diversified by this fact but we all feel very strongly about the above. ; 
he 7 Could you help us in any way? If so we would appreciate it very much. 
(A Correspondent) 
‘al 
a EDITORIAL REPLY 
we 
the i supervisory or junior executive problem exposed in the above letter is, we 
get suspect, much more common in large industrial companies than they are ordi- 
ely § narily aware of. Hence we think it merits considerable discussion. In general there 


are two aspects; what the management can do; and what the employee can do. 
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In one sizable company the matter came up rather dramatically when it was 
found that three of its junior executives had committed suicide in one year—work 
situations at least contributing to the unbearable tensions leading to the suicides, or 
suspected of doing so. This was brought to the attention of the company president 
by an interested outsider. 

This led to the setting up of a plan by which all supervisors were interviewed by 
their immediate bosses to try to find out the extent to which the men were dissatisfied 
with their jobs, their working relations, and their prospects. 

Little direct result came from this, for few men would admit to their bosses that 
they had dissatisfactions. Of three out of 1600 men who did, two were transferred 
and one quit. The company was inclined to let it go at that, some executives— 
particularly the interviewing ones—thinking that the result proved that men were 
well satisfied. 


Supervisory Counseling 


OWEVER, the top executives were less complacent, and when last heard from had 
H inauguated a plan of employee counseling, at the supervisory level, somewhat 
similar to the Western Electric plan for hourly rated employees. 

This is one solution to the problem from both the management and employee 
angle—if properly carried out. For in one operation it appraises management of the 
feeling of its men; informs them of the specific problems existing, pointing to matters 
of general policy that require improvement; shows the specific problems of individual 
employees requiring transfer or other treatment; and gives an opportunity of advising 
individual employees with special problems as to how they may get out of the cal 
de sac in which they apparently find themselves. 

Unfortunately such programs cannot be undertaken or started unless top execu- 
tives are sold on the necessity of them, even for exploratory reasons. They cannot 
be sold by the junior executives, such as our correspondent—or had better not be. 
Either a wide-awake personnel officer, or some outsider must do the job. 


Multiple Management Plan 


HE next possible way out is for management to set up or try out some plan such as 
ye Multiple-Management idea described by Charles P. McCormick in a book by 
that title published by Harper & Bros. in 1938. A discussion of this plan appears 
under the title “‘Junior Executive Boards’’ in the November 1937 issue of the Person- 
nel Journal. 

Briefly under this plan executives at different levels are organized into advisory 
boards, with powers of recommendation regarding all operating and marketing prob- 
lems and policies to the next higher level, and with the responsibility of each level 
to inform the lower board of the action taken on recommendations. 

This, on paper, is anexcellent idea. How it has worked out in practice during the 
years we do not know, but the information could be obtained through the publishers 
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of the book, presumably. (Address Editor, Business Books, Harper & Bros., 49 
E. 33, New York, 16, N. Y.) 

Such a plan might be suggested to a top executive in a company such as that 
of our correspondent, by a group of junior executives, and might receive sympathetic 
consideration, if they took the trouble to examine the matter thoroughly, and work 
up fairly definite plans for the executive before presenting them. Even if he did not 
accept the plan én toto, it would at least form tlie basis of an intelligent discussion of 
the Junior Executives’ problems with him. 


Pyramid Conference Plan 


PERHAPS less formal plan, which requires no great change in relationships is the 
A so-called pyramid conference plan, which though not called by that name, is 
fairly common in industry. Under this arrangement the top executive meets periodi- 
cally with those reporting immediately tohim. Then, as exemplified in an operating 
vice-president or general manager, a regular meeting is held each Monday with the 
divisional superintendents to discuss plans for the week, proposals for the future and 
progress of past approved plans, and difficulties encountered in carrying them out. 

Immediately after, each divisional superintendent meets with his next lower 
level of executives and holds similar discussion with them regarding such points 
brought up in the higher executive meeting as are of direct interest to them, and in 
the implementation of which they must play their part. 

These lower level executives, who would generally be at the higher supervisory 
levels, then take up matters discussed with their individual subordinates, and discuss 


them with them. Frequent or infrequent meetings of lower supervisory and techni- 
cal groups are held as found necessary. 


Keeps Organization Well Coordinated 


His plan serves to keep an organization well coordinated, and gives all levels an 
Tae of having their say in what is being done. It stimulates new ideas, 
and points up the men who are most capable of promotion. 

Generally such a plan as this can be sold to top executives by the personnel 
officer, particularly if he is that rare bird, a student of organization problems. In. 
our experience, one of the things that a top executive will always be interested in, 
and spend time discussing, is his organization of executives and their functions, pro- 
vided it is carried out by someone who does not have some particular axe to grind. 

The increasing technical knowledge required of foremen and junior executives 
in modern industry has created situations such as that described by our correspondent. 
College graduates have been hired for these positions in increasing numbers, but the . 
technology requirements have been such that while a fairly large number of these 


men are needed up to a certain level, the number required above that level is sharply 
restricted. 
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Squat Bottle with Long Neck 


ENCE, in a company requiring much technical skill, the normal pyramid structure 
H of less technical companies, or departments such as sales and distribution, does 
not obtain. Instead there appears an organization structure which in contour 
resembles a squat bottle, with sharp shoulders and a long narrow neck. 

In this situation, while there are fairly frequent opportunities for employment of 
graduates of technical institutions—more so than previously—there are very few 
opportunities for advancement to higher levels. The very competence of high levels 
of supervisory employees and junior executives reduces the number of higher level 
executives necessary to supervise and direct their work. Hence promotional op- 
portunities quickly become rare, and most of the men become stuck for life at the level 
they reach after ten years of service. 


Men Become Stuck 


HIs situation is becoming more common, but only a few companies seem to be 
yp dei of its effect on the morale of their men, and few of the technical men going 
into these industries with fairly rosy immediate prospects realize where they are 
going to be stuck just when their wives, generally ambitious college girls, develop 
social ambitions, and have an acute problem of the expense of child education. 

The problem is aggravated by the fact that the development of new or improved 
processes, and new products, does not come out of the operating departments, but 
from such special departments as engineering methods or research. New ideas from 
operating men are frequently not encouraged or even frowned upon, and opportunities 
for promotion, and a sustained interest in the job are frustrated for them. 

Where companies have vaguely recognized the repercussions of this situation, 
they have sought to deal with it in their hiring of technical men: They 
have adopted a policy of hiring, as far as they were able to select correctly, only 
those men whose scholastic records and personalities indicated that they were little 
above average in ability or ambition, and would not become dissatisfied or cause diffi- 
culties for the company by wanting promotions at a rate beyond the ability of the 
company to grant, under the organization structure existing. 


Top-notch Men Excluded 


N uTILiTIEs and oil companies we have seen top-notch graduates of engineering 
I colleges turned down because they were too good. Of course, a company adopt- 
ing such a policy makes some mistakes and does let through the hiring screen some 
few men of high competence, who are sufficient to get the few higher jobs 
that become available. 

While such a policy is realistic from a short term point of view, it has four ob- 
jectionable features. (1) It condemns to a life of mediocrity men who might do much 
better in other occupations or industries. Where a pension plan exists it helps to tie 
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a man to an almost intolerable life of bondage. (2) It clutters up the operating 
organization with a group of conservative unprogressive supervisors and executives 
who will continually buck and oppose the introduction of up-to-date manufacturing 
processes developed by engineering and other technical specialists. (3) It keeps on 
the payroll men with high seniority who are not adaptable, particularly when old 
lines of products are discontinued, and new lines requiring new processes and methods 
are introduced. (4) Where problems of contact with the public are concerned it 
damages the public relations of the company seriously. At almost every party dis- 
cussion, someone is always ready to open up the subject of their infuriation at the 
dumbness of some utility employee with whom they have had to deal. 


Better to Hire Representative Group 


MUCH more realistic plan would be to set up a hiring policy for technical men by 
A which a representative group from colleges would be hired containing some 
top-notchers and some of lesser ability, and then set up a transfer and promotion 
policy by which men could gain different experiences in the company, and have wider 
opportunities for promotion. This would involve unified hiring, in which men 
would be interchangeable between the operating, sales and specialized departments. 

This might mean that men would be required to serve an appropriate period in 
operations and then, if showing promise be transferred to specialized departments. 
This would have an additional advantage in that the specialists would have more 
knowledge of manufacturing processes, so that their proposals for new methods and 
products would have a greater and more immediate practical value. 


Elevator Riders 


N ONE company visited the operating vice-president complained of the fact that his 
l men from the engineering design department seem to spend most of their time 
riding up and down the elevators from their offices on the top floor to the production 
lines below, to consult -with the operating people as to the practicality of their 
designs. 

The company put in a suggestion system, and was amazed at the number of prac- 
tical suggestions that came from all ranks of operating people as to improvements 
and short cuts in manufacturing methods. 

This he saw as evidence of the wonderful helpful spirit of the operating employ- 
ces. He was amazed when we gently suggested that it was probably due to the fact 
that, in spite, or perhaps because of, the elevator riding habits of his engineering 
design people they did not know enough about his manufacturing processes and prod- 
ucts to properly design the machines and methods for them. 

When we left him last he was considering shifting the specialized departments 
down on to the manufacturing floors. A much better plan would be to set up a real- 
istic hiring, transfer and promotion policy. 
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Self-help of College Men 


ucH a plan calls for a degree of self-help on the part of the technical men in opera- 
S tions, which is quite pertinent to the problem of our correspondent. Whether 
aided and guided by the company or not, a technical man must keep up his studies, 
either by attending classes or by reading or attending meetings, so that he better fits 
himself for his present job, as well as preparing himself for promotion either in his 
own department or company or elsewhere. 

A man who carries out such a program of his own volition must, sooner or later, 
unless he has personality disqualifications, come to the attention of his or other 
companies and obtain merited promotion or transfer to a more satisfying occupation. 
Even if he is unfortunate and does not get early recognition, he will at least fill his 
life with something of great personal satisfaction to himself. 

The post-graduate studies of a technician need not be confined to his own spe- 
ciality. In one case we know of, an industrial chemist, feeling himself stuck after 
ten years with a company, interested himself in training, labor relations and other 
personnel matters. As a consequence he is now a successful general manager of a 
plant in another company. 


Studies of Federal Men 


ERSONNEL men in the Federal service are an outstanding example of this. Even 
Prefore the expansion of opportunities during the war. 

Most of them were pretty inexpert and home-grown when they started, but a 
personnel administration society was formed in Washington, and these men flocked 
to it, not only to listen to speeches, but to attend serious study groups on particular 
problems. They thus got to so improve themselves, that, though under civil service 
regulations, promotion other than by the process of time passing is almost impossible 
to get, they opened up promotional opportunities for themselves that would ordi- 
narily have been thought impossible. 


Beefing-fest of Personnel Men 


His is in distinct contrast to the way most industrial personnel men operate. At 
i recent annual meeting of such men at a well known university they let loose and 
indulged in a beefing-fest in which they blamed all the labor troubles of the country 
on the fact that their bosses, top executives, would not listen to their personnel and 
labor relations recommendations. 

In discussing this phenomenon with one of the maligned $100,000 a year bosses 
we could see much merit in his statement that, while personnel men often come up 
with recommendations for change-in policy, most of the time their recommendations 
showed lack of study and appreciation of all the factors involved, and their possible 
consequences. Thus while they recommended that things be done differently, they 
failed to convince that these would be any better than methods currently in use. 
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In short, the boss was disgusted, not because the personnelers put up implied 
criticisms of his policies, constructive and otherwise, but because their recommenda- 
tions showed that they had such a poor grasp of the subject matter in which they 
were supposed to be and claimed to be specialists. 

We cite this example from the personnel field, because we think it often applies 
in the technical engineering field. Our correspondent gives no evidence that he and 


his associates who wish to participate in the management of their company have 
anything worthwhile to contribute. 


Participants Should Qualify 


HILE appreciating to the full, for many reasons, the desirability of lower rank- 
\ V ing employees participating to a greater extent in company operations, we feel 
that those wishing to participate should show their qualifications for so doing. 

In the industrial field we cite two examples, which prove nothing but illustrate 
the point. In one department we visited it was obvious that there was plenty of 
waste motion. We discussed this with the foreman in charge, who belly-ached 
about it. Consulting higher-ups we found that plans to redesign the whole depart- 
ment had been worked out by the engineering methods department, they thought the 
bugs had been taken out of these plans, and were going to put them in at the first 
appropriate opportunity. | 

As the policy of the conpany was, in general, not to introduce new methods, 
which involved the reduction of the number of employees in a department unless 
and until there was opportunity for their employment in some other expanding 
department, they were awaiting this turn of events. 


Company Policies Misunderstood 


N view of the unsettlement of employees, if they were informed too early of their 
l impending transfers, and of the fact that the foreman himself would have to leave 
the department, management decided not to say anything about it until the appropri- 
ate time came. Thus the foreman had to be left to beef, and any suggestions he had 
to make, in view of his limited knowledge of the whole picture, had to be politely 
but firmly turned down. 

In another case a young industrial engineer became very restless because the com- 
pany refused to accept his recommendation that a conveyor system be installed in a 
department. The company was what might be called tough, and instead of telling 
the young enthusiast that their engineering methods department had thoroughly 
explored this matter years before and found it impracticable, let him carry on till he 
quit in disgust. 

The moral of all these stories is that men who wish to participate in management 
problems must know their stuff thoroughly, and must realize that they often see only 
ascgment of a problem. Management, on the other hand, is foolish if it does not 
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give consideration to employee ambitions and motives of helpfulness and help them 
to a broader understanding. These are not so easy to deal with as they seem at first 
glance. The only methods we know which begin to approach this problem are 
described above. 


Too Much Tied to Job 


GAIN dealing with the problem of our correspondent, we have long thought that, 
A apart from pay matters, there is far too much tendency for hourly rated employ- 
ees and supervisors to center the whole of their lives around their jobs. Hence when 
they are blocked back, perhaps temporarily, in their jobs they quickly lose heart, 
become emotional, and in some cases suffer nervous breakdowns. Their lives become 
so limited that they lose all sense of proportion, fail completely to properly under- 
stand the motives and problems of their employers, and stifle their own latent wishes 
for self-improvement through their own efforts. 

Participation in external activities, such as social work, politics, church matters, 
avocations (gardening, carpentry, inventions, etc.), hobbies, studies of biography, 
art, music, etc., all help to fill out life, and make up for inevitable disappointments 
in the work situation. They aid in the development and rounding out of a well- 
balanced point of view. 


Tough Spot 


ae our correspondent and his associates will be disappointed in our discussion 
of his and their case. Admittedly they are in a tough spot, and we should hate 
to be similarly placed (and should hate to be the bit boss of a company that remained 
in ignorance of or indifferent to their situation). But they have to get out of it them- 
selves, and unquestionably if they are able or lucky enough to find the way they will 
have benefited by their experience. 
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GROUP HEALTH INSURANCE AND SICKNESS BENEFIT PLANS IN 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By Helen Baker and Dorothy Dahl. Princeton, N.J. Princeton University. 1945 . 
89 pp. $1.50 
Foreword by J. Douglas Brown 


Compared to the progress made in providing protection against unemployment 
and dependent old age during the last decade in the United States, our progress in 
attacking insecurity due to illness has been meagre, spotty and timid. A nation 
which can outproduce the world in waging two great wars at once seems strangely 
incapable of working out an effective social mechanism to protect and care for the 
few million people who become sick from week to week. The genius of American 
industry has created great urban centers in which millions are dependent on weekly 
wages. But the genius of American statesmanship and of the American medical 
profession have failed to assure adequate, timely and self-respecting medical care 
to great segments of our people. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the American labor movement has felt obli- 
gated to seek through the means of collective bargaining that protection during 
illness which the government seems unable to assure. In the absence of governmen- 
tal action, a large number of progressive employers have developed sickness benefit 
and medical care programs for their employees. These have usually existed in 
companies fully aware of the mutual advantage of financial security and good health 
in industrial relationships. Many trade unions have made valiant efforts to estab- 
lish and operate sick benefit schemes on a local or national basis financed by member 
assessments alone. Without strong financial backing and expert administration, 
most of these schemes have faced serious difficulties from the outset. In sharp 
contrast to similar developments elsewhere, neither employers nor trade unions in 
the United States have had any real assistance from government in these worthy — 
endeavors. In far too many instances, the organized medical profession has fought 
bitterly any departure from century-old individualistic business practices. 

Unwilling to depend upon employer initiative and sponsorship and increasingly 
discouraged by inaction in Congress, a number of national unions have more recently 
included demands for employer financing of sickness benefit schemes among those 
for improved wages and working conditions. The national war-time policy of 
wage stabilization has encouraged this trend, but underlying it has been the con- 
cern for security in time of illness which has pervaded all associations of wage 
earners since the Industrial Revolution. The arrangements proposed and established 
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under joint company-trade union benefit plans are worthy of careful study. They 
have been analyzed in the following pages. Even more important for the em- 
ployer, the trade union leader, and the American citizen is the earnest considera- 
tion of the question, is this the best way to assure protection in time of illness 
to all our people? 

Nature abhors a vacuum. If the American wage earner needs self-reliant health 
protection, and needs it badly, sooner or later he will get it. If employers and trade 
unions acting alone fail to cover the vast majority of people, perhaps, acting jointly 
through collective bargaining, they will cover a wider group. But if schemes 
arising out of collective bargaining are complicated, difficult to administer, uncertain 
and inadequate, the only alternative remaining seems to be an effective govern- 
mental system of health insurance. Perhaps experimentation under joint voluntary 
programs will convince all parties to these experiments of the necessity of govern- 
ment action. 

This report is an excellent one covering a survey of current American practice in this 
field, and should be on the shelves of every labor relations man concerned with collective bar- 
gaining, and health problems in industry and business. It may well be studied, for com- 
parative purposes, along with the description of Australian policies described in the De- 
cember, 1945 issue. 

Contents include: union experience with sickness benefits, union aims in this matter, 
employer attitudes. Plans developed through collective bargaining, specific programs sought 
by unions, existing company benefit plans that have been liberalized. Major policies and 
problems in plans studied, determinations of benefits and financial arrangements, problems 
presented by layoffs, relationship of private group insurance, the future of group sickness 
insurance, and sample health insurance plans arising out of collective bargaining. 








